meetings, *We must have the right to marry whom we like,
or not marry at all, even, if we do not wish to do so/
'Of course/ everybody had agreed.
Sometimes when two or three young men were alone
together they discussed this determination of the girls.
They agreed still that the girls were right. Nevertheless^
they asked themselves, what would happen if women
began to refuse to be married? It would be very em-
barrassing to a man to ask a young woman to marr^ him
and have her refuse.
Once En-Ian had grinned at I-wan. 'Calm yourself/
he said. 'Do you remember the girl who spoke loudest
and longest for freedom?*
He did. She was a pretty, fiery girl from the southern
province of Fukien. En-Ian put his hand in his poc4et
*and pulled out a letter and handed it to him. It was a
passionate love letter, signed with her name. I-wan was
amazed and secretly a little envious. * Shall you marry
her?' he asked En-Ian. En-Ian shook his head. 'Why
should I marry when as a revolutionist any day I may be
dead?' he asked. 'Besides, she does not ask for marriage/
It was true. The girl had written, 'Only bid me come
to you and I will come. We are free/
I-wan handed the letter back to En-Ian and he put it
in his pocket.
'Besides/ he said again, 'my parents have a wife for me
at home. That is why I never go home/
'A wifeP I-wan had cried.   He was always finding out
,  something new about this En-Ian, whom he had rescued
out of jail, . . ,
*But it is time we decided the direction of your educa-
tion,* his father went on. 'Naturally, I hope to take you
into the bank with me, as I did your elder brother/
I-wan did not answer. He would never go into the
bank. How they would all hate him if he helped to make